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The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Rute X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


* * . * * * * 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 


Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEBS 
* * * * * * * 


(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make frum time to time investigations of (1) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-Americen propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 
(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 
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RULES ADOPTED BY THE 83D CONGRESS 
House Resolution 5, January 3, 1953 


* * + * » * * 


Rute X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 
gress, the following standing committees: 


* + * * * * + 


(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine members. 


* * ~ * * * ~ 


Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


* x * * + ~ * 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American Activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time, investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by such chairman, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by any such chairman or member. 
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FOREWORD 


On May 16, 1953, the people of the United States, and of all the 
free world, received with gladness the news that William Oatis had 
been released from imprisonment, after 25 months, by the Government 
of Czechoslovakia. For those of us who are short in memory, or 
perhaps less inclined to be concerned with matters not dealing directly 
with ourselves or those close to us, it might be well to briefly recall 
what happened to William Oatis. 

There was certainly nothing unusual about William Oatis. He was 
a normal American citizen, born and reared in the great middle region 
of the United States. He chose to become a newspaperman and, to 
attest for his success in that field, he was chosen to be a foreign corre- 
spondent for one of America’s largest news services. Oatis, in the 
course of his duties, apparently made one grave mistake. He applied 
the American concept of freedom of the press in a country which does 
not allow freedoms, especially of the press. In plying his trade in the 
pormal American manner, Oatis was charged with violation of the 
espionage laws of Czechoslovakia. He was found guilty and 
sentenced to imprisonment for 10 years. 

This matter of William Oatis is brought to attention as a predication 
for the ensuing report, only because of the strong contrast in the situa- 
tions and circumstances of the principles involved. 

While the final arrangements were being made which resulted in the 
release of William Oatis, the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities was receiving testimony from Col. Jan Bukar, formerly an 
officer of the Czechoslovakian Army specially trained in a Soviet 
military school. 

Bukar was neither captured, charged with a crime, nor imprisoned. 
The testimony given by him was completely voluntary, and given 
through his confident belief that the free nations were the only salva- 
tion for the world. 

The committee realizes that testimony given by Colonel Bukar will 
be met by disapproval by some in the United States and elsewhere, 
who will seriously object to being interrupted from the placidity they 
so undeservingly enjoy. 

These persons will be the same who sought to rationalize the 
Soviet actions in the blockage of Berlin and aggression in Korea. 
Some of them, through their fuzzy-minded concepts of international 
relations, will never be convinced; and might well spend their final 
days in some Soviet labor camp, devising means of cementing friendly 
relations with the Kremlin. To this type of person the committee can 
offer little—certainly not sympathy. 
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The purpose in furnishing this testimony is not to alarm the 
American public, but rather to inform them of the perfidy of the 
Soviet Government. It is obvious that certain elements within this 
country are intent upon lulling the Nation into a false security, a 
security unjustified in view of Colonel Bukar’s testimony. 

As the testimony will indicate, the name used by Colonel Bukar is 
not his true name. The committee, as well as Colonel Bukar, realize 
that the mere changing of his name will not furnish the witness any 
lasting security from identification. From the facts furnished, 
will not be long before Soviet and Czechoslovak officials will ascertain 
his crue identity. The committee is not, however, going to make this 
task any easier for those officials who will wish to gain this information. 

This testimony gives a firsthand insight, and the most recent 
information on military instruction being given by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It is also interesting to note the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers that Alaska is really Soviet property. 

The committee, realizing the nature and import of the testimony of 
Colonel Bukar, and in line with its desire to cooperate fully with the 
executive branch of the Government, has, prior to release, made this 
testimony available to the Department of State and interested Intelli- 
gence agencies. We are pleased to state that the release of this report 
has received the full approval of the Department of State. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 138, 1953 


Unitep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE,SESSION 


The Committee on Un-American Activities met, pursuant to call, 
at 10:30 a. m., in room 429, House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., Hon. Harold H. Velde (chairman) presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives Harold H. Velde 
(chairman), Donald L. Jackson, and Morgan M. Moulder. 

Staff members present: Robert L. Kunzig, counsel; Courtney 
Owens, investigator; Thomas W. Beale, Sr., chief clerk; and Dolores 
Anderson, reporter. 

Witness accompanied by interpreter, Dr. Stefan Kocvara. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. JAN BUKAR, SLOVAKIA, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HIS INTERPRETER, DR. STEFAN KOCVARA 


Mr. Vetprz. The subcommittee will come to order. Let the 
record show, Miss Reporter, that I have appointed a subcommittee, 
consisting of Mr. Donald L. Jackson, Mr. Morgan M. Moulder, Mr. 
Francis E. Walter, and myself, Mr. Velde, as chairman, for the pur- 
poses of this hearing. 

Will the interpreter stand and be sworn? Raise your right hand, 
please. In the interpretation of the witnesses words which you are 
about to make, do you solemnly swear you will give a true and correct 
interpretation of his words? 

Dr. Kocvara. Yes; I will give the words correct and true. 

Mr. Veutpr. Will the witness stand, please? Will you raise your 
right hand, Mr. Interpreter, and at the same time instruct the witness 
to raise his right hand and, as I give the oath, will you interpret it to 
the witness? 

In the testimony you are about to give before this subcommittee, 
do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Colonel Buxar. I do; so help me God. 

Mr. Vetps. Mr. Counsel, before presenting your questions to the 
witness, I should like to make a statement, and then ask the inter- 
preter to read the statement to the witness. 

Mr. Kunzia. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 


83543—53——-2 
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Mr. Vetpe. Today, my colleagues, we welcome before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, a witness who has had great 
experiences as a military man. He has had a great deal of experience 
as a follower of totalitarian governments. 

Our committee has made independent investigations concerning the 
reliability of our distinguished witness, and has learned that he has, 
ever since his experience with totalitarianism, become an ardent 
believer in the representative form of government enjoyed by this 
country. 

We found that Col. Jan Bukar has become convinced that the best 
way to attain happiness is through a system of government that we, 
as a committee of Congress, and as a part of the United States Gov- 
ernment, have enjoyed for many, many years. 

You can, Col. Jan Bukar, and I am sure you will, present us with 
information concerning the’ politics of dictatorships. You can, and 
1 am sure will, furnish us with information concerning your training 
in Moscow military schools. You can, and I am sure you will, fur- 
nish us with information about the keen desire of your compatriots 
behind:the Iron Curtain to once agein establish a government con- 
trolled by the people instead of a dictator. You will be able to tell 
us of the struggles of your friends and compatriots to obtain liberation 
from the totalitarian Soviet regime, as advocated by Secretary of 
State Dulles and President Eisenhower. 

We, in America, have based our government on a principle that 
well-defined by the old biblical proverb: “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.’”’ The committee realizes the 
intense desire that you have to bring us information ahene your 
experiences. Bearing what I have just said to you in mind, I would 
like to caution you to give us the truth about your experiences without 
fear of reprisal, and without exaggeration. 

You may proceed with your questions, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kunzia. My first question, Mr. Interpreter, will be directed to 
you. Could you give us your name for the record? 

Dr. Kocvara. Yes; Stefan Koecvara. 

Mr. Kunzic. What is your present address? 

Dr. Kocvara. 2249 Savannah Terrace SE., Wasbineton 20, D. C. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. You are presently working at, and are associated 
with, the Library of Congress; is that correct? 

Dr. Kocvara. Yes; the law library. 

Mr. Kunzia. In the Library of Congress? 

Dr. Kocvara. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. That is where you do your work each day? 

Dr. Kocvara. Yes. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. You may be seated. Will you tell Colonel Bukar 
that if he desires he may remain seated during his testimony? 

Dr. Kocvara. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzia (addressing witness). Will you give your full name, 
the name you are presently using? 

Colonel BuKar. aan ible subcommittee, and Mr. Chairman, the 
name I now use is Col. Jan—it means John—Bukar. 

Mr. Kunzia. (¢ ‘slonel, what is your present age? 

Colonel Buxar. On July 11 I shall be 42. 

Mr. Kunzia. I should like to state now for the record that Col. Jan 
Bukar, who is testifying here today, is using an alias. When he says 
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his name is Col. Jan Bukar, it is for security reasons, because it is 
necessary to keep his name a secret. 

I should like the record to show, however, that the committee has 
in its confidential files the true identity of the witness. 

Colonel Bukar, would you give this committee a résumé of your 
educational and military background? 

Colonel Buxar. Instead of saying the words, I have a statement in 
writing here, and I would appreciate it very much if it could be read. 

Mr. Kunzia. May I ask you whether this statement, which I see is 
in English, was composed by you? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; I composed it, and it is in conformity with 
my background. 

Mr. Kunzia. Has this been read to you in Slovak? 

Colonel Buxar. It was translated first from Slovak into English, 
and then from English to Slovak to me, and I want to state that it is 
in conformity with my background. 

Mr. Kunzra. My next question is directed to you, Mr. Interpreter. 

Did you act as the interpreter in reading this statement to the 
witness? 

Dr. Kocvara. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kunzie. My next statement is to the witness. Colonel 
Bukar, is this statement true and correct? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes, honorable gentlemen. It is, and it is in 
conformity with the truth. 

Mr. Kunzia@. Since the witness, Colonel Bukar, has now identified 
this document, which is marked “ Bukar Exhibit 1” for identification, 
I should like permission for him to read it to the committee, in order 
to give the committee the background of this witness. I further 
request that the document be admitted into evidence as “Bukar 
Exhibit No. 1,” and incorporated into the record in its entirety at 
this point. 

Mr. Veupe. The permission is granted, and the Bukar Exhibit No 

will be admitted into evidence.! 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF Cou. JAN BuKAR, SLOVAKIA! 


Colonel Bukar. My name is Col. Jan Bukar. As I told you a 
moment ago, the name under which I was born and baptized I prefer 
not to give you. I cannot give it to you because my work under that 
name, which is still going on, must remain secret. 

I was born in Slovakia in 1911. I am married, and am a Roman 
Catholic. I went to school through grade school and what would 
amount io high school in this country. The rest of my education has 
been largely in military schools and military academies. I spent 1 
year in the school for reserve officers at Kosice. Then I spent 2 years 
at the top military academy at Hranice. Then I spent 1 year in a 
training course as an Air Force observer at Prostejov and Tri Duby. 

In 1936 I became a teacher and instructor of military topography 
in the reserve officers’ school of the 7th Division at Olomouc, and I 
became deputy commander of the Ist Company. All of these military 
positions were in the Army of Czechoslovakia. 

In 1938 I became commander of the Antiaircraft Proving Grounds 
at Vyskov. 


1 Copy on file with committee as ‘‘Bukar Exhibit No. 1.” 
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On August 15, 1938, I was appointed by the Department of Defense 
as a professor of military topography at the military academy in 
Czechoslovakia at Hranice. 

During the Munich crisis in 1938, and prior to this time, the Germans 
marched into Sudetenland. I took over the command of the 3d 
Infantry Company of the 7th Infantry Regiment, and also was ap- 
pointed as professor in the military school at Trencin. 

In the period after the date the Germans marched into Sudetenland, 
during the Slovakia Republic after March 13, 1939, I was reassigned 
to the 7th Infantry Regiment, first as a company commander, then 
battalion commander, and then chief of staff of the regiment, and 
finally, commander of the regiment. 

When Hitler began his campaign against Poland in the fall of 1939, 
I was chief of staff of the group Orava, which was roughly similar to a 
division. As such I was supposed to start hostilities against Poland, 
but when I received orders from the Germans to do so, I met secretly 
instead at Babia Géra with Polish officers, to tell them what was about 
to happen. Babia Géra is on the border between Slovakia and 
Poland. I refused to carry out my orders to fight Poland, and so I 
was replaced and sent to the 2d Division of Infantry in eastern 
Slovakia, and I became Chief of G4 (supplies) of the 2d Division. I 
remained in this function until the war against. Poland ended, but I 
wish to state emphatically that I never crossed the Slovako-Polish 
borde xr. 

In 1940 I became commander of the garrison at Banska Stiavnica 
in central Slovakia. In August of 1940 I became the adjutant of the 
Air Force of the Department of Defense at Bratislava, and I also 
became a field observer of the Air Force. 

On June 19, 1941, I departed for Soviet Russia, and made 30 flights 
at the front against the Soviets. One by one we took over the follow- 
ing airfields: Kamenica, Rzesna Ruska, Tarnopol, Proskurov, Vinica, 
Skwira, Bielaja Cerkov, Mytnica. At this point I was fighting with 
the Slovakian Army. We were forced to fight with the Germans. 

Later I fought with the so-called speedy or motorized Slovakian 
division, which fought in the front lines. I was wounded and sent to 
the hospital at Kremencuk in the Ukraine on December 16, 1941. 

On July 16, 1942, I was once more sent out against the Soviets. | 
was sent with others into the region of the Pripet Marshes, to keep this 
territory free from Russian partisans, who were hindering the German 
Army. They were creating chaos, especially in the supply lines, so 
that the whole region of White Russia looked like a graveyard of 
trucks, locomotive, trains, and all sorts of materiel. 

However, instead of creating difficulties for the partisans, I set up 
my own underground, and started to cooperate on the other side with 
the Russian partisans. I had a great decision to make, which evil to 
fight first—naziism or communism. I decided to put myself on the 
side of the Allies in this terrible dilemma. 

I had many experiences, one of which I should especially like to 
relate to you. It was at the Battle of Salisovka. In this battle, all 
the Russian partisans were surrounded by German divisions. Troops 
serving under me held one small part of the line. Through this section 
on the battlefront, I was fortunate enough to be able to release the 
partisans, headed by the famous General Saburov, now a hero of 
Soviet Russia, and thus also able to serve him and his troops. At that 
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point, you must understand, I was supposedly fighting with the 
Germans, but I fought against them in the battle as if by “mistake”— 
thus forcing the German line to open up and allowing Saburov and his 
men to escape. Although it is difficult and embarrassing to talk about 
oneseH, in order to give you the correct picture, I must say that this 
deed received great publicity in Russia. I, myself, more or less became 
a hero of the Russian underground, and was pictured as such in a well- 
known Russian motion picture in 1945. The picture was entitled ““The 
Battle for the Ukraine.” 

This publicity, however, more or less became my doom because I 
was then court-martialed by the Slovak Government, but the sentence 
was not carried out. Within 3 months I was organizing an uprising 
against the Nazis in Slovakia. At that time I used the underground 
name of Jolin. I distributed 30,000 rifles, 800 light and 480 heavy 
submachine guns to.partisan groups newly organized in the mountains 
of Slovakia. At the same time I was secretly training underground 
leaders in different cities in Slovakia. In August 29, 1944, the situa- 
tion in Slovakia had deteriorated to such a point that I simply took 
over the command of the Ist Division at Giraltovce in eastern Slo- 
vakia. From there I moved into the mountains of Cergov, and started 
upon hostilities against the Germans. 

I was almost immediately contacted by;Colonel Stepanov-Karasov 
of the Russian NKVD, who promised to help me if I would declare a 
Soviet Slovak Republic. I refused to do so. My argument was that 
I had no mandate from the people and, without that, I could not set 
up a government. When I refused and turned down the Russian 
offer, the Russian partisans then refused in turn to help me. My 
troops kept on resisting and fighting, although pressed by Germans 
on all sides. Finally, on September 19, 1944, I decided to withdraw 
from the east of Slovakia and take a better position in the mountains 
of central Slovakia. 

From the 19th of September up to October 28, 1944, my troops 
successfully resisted the Germans in the Cemosne sector. While 
fighting here on October 19, 1944, I was visited by a Colonel Osmolov, 
later a general of the U.S. S. R., who asked me once again to declare 
a Soviet Slovak Republic. He promised me if I would do so, immedi- 
ate Russian help to back me up would be made available; however, 
I refused, as I didn’t wish to impose communism on Slovakia. This 
Slovakian revolution collapsed for exactly the same reason as did the 
uprising at Warsaw led by General Bor. General Bor had also refused 
to accept help from Soviet Russia under similar conditions, and so 
the Germans were successful. But I did not surrender completely. 
I took some of my troops, and withdrew further into the mountains, 
and continued creating difficulties for the Germans. My men were 
hungry and were in rags, but they still resisted the Germans. 

In the spring of 1945, together with my men, I made a thorough 
intelligence report concerning the fortifications of western Slovakia 
and eastern Austria. I took this report, acting as the head of a 
delegation, to Marshal Malinovsky in Hungary. This report served 
as a basis for military operations against Bratislava and Vienna, 
which were at that time still in the hands of the Germans. From 
the headquarters of Malinovsky I went to Kosice, in eastern Slovakia, 
the new site of the Benes Government. Here the Secretary of 
National Defense of the newly formed Czechoslovakia, General 
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Svoboda, greeted me and gave’ me a command in the campaign 
heading toward Prague, but at that point Prague was liberated by 
the Russians, and the war ended at that time. 

In September of 1945 I was called to Prague to the Office of the 
Secretary of National Defense, General Svoboda. He had received 
a request from the Russian Government to send 15 officers to the top 
Soviet military school academy at Moscow. It was called Frunze. 
I agreed to go as one of the men from Czechoslovakia, but I had an 
understanding with the Slovakian underground that I would find out 
all I could about the military academy at Moscow. I was under 
no circumstances a Communist, nor did I go to Moscow as a member 
of the Communist Party. On September 24, 1945, I felt for Moscow. 

Mr. Kunzia. When did you arrive at the school in Moscow? 

Colonel BuKar. I arrived at Moscow on September 28, 1945. 

Mr. Kunzig. How many students were in this war college? 

Colonel Buxar. There were about 3,000 students—high officers 
who took part in the Second World War. 

Mr. Kunzic. From what countries did these students, or high 
officers, come? 

Colonel Buxar. These officers came first from Russia, secondly 
from the so-called satellite countries, and almost from all over the 
world, especially from the so-called colonial and semicolonial nations. 

Mr. Kunzig. Who were the teachers and professors in this military 
academy? 

Colonel Buxar. The teachers were professors and officers from the 
Soviet Union. So far as the nationalities are concerned, within the 
Soviet Union were Russians, Ukrainians, White Russians, and 
Kirgizs. The nationalities of Soviet Russia were represented in the 
teachers of this academy. 

Mr. Kunzig. Would you say that top generals acted as teachers? 

Colonel Buxar. The commander of the academy was General- 
Colonel Cibizov, twice decorated by Stalin as a hero of the Soviet 
Union. The deputy commander of the academy was General 
Suscomlin. This General Suscomlin was responsible for the scientific 
teaching in the military affairs. The other officials were composed of 
generals, colonels, and lieutenant colonels. Besides the military ranks 
they held they also had civilian ranks, such as professors, lecturers, 
and doctors of military science. 

Mr. Kunzig. And all the professors were Russian, or of Russian 
nationality? 

Colonel Bukar. Just an explanation on my part, gentlemen: We 
don’t have, as the English language has, the words for differences 
between nationalities, as a member of a people and as a member of 
a state; therefore, when I say in answer to the question Mr. Kunzig 
asked as to whether they were Russians—they were not Russians as 
members of the Russian people, but as members of the Soviet Union- 
as citizens of the Soviet Union—to differentiate it from the several 
peoples or groups inside Russia. In addition, I positively state that 
about 30 officers from Spain were engaged as educators, or as professors 
in this military academy since 1937. 

Mr. Kunzic. Did you learn this while you were there in 1945? 

Colonel BuKar. Yes; a general told me that when I was there in 
1945. 
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Mr. Kunzic. How many teachers were there at this military 
school? 

Colonel Buxar. I can’t say exactly the number of the professors, 
but a certain Lieutenant Colonel Pantin told me that there were 
about 1,000 professors at this academy. 

Mr. Kunzia. If there were 3,000 students and 1,000 professors, 
that would be roughly 3 to 1, is that correct? 

Colonel Bukar. That is correct. 

Mr. Vetpx. Colonel Bukar, what was your rank at the time you 
were a student at the school? 

Colonel Buxar. At the beginning—when I arrived at Moscow—I 
had the rank of major. By 1946 I had been promoted to a lieutenant 
colonel, and in this rank I finished the military academy. 

Mr. MovutprErR. What compensation did you receive in those ranks? 

Colonel Bukar. There is a difference, whether in Czechoslovakian 
or in Russian pay. As lieutenant general in Czechoslovakian pay | 
had roughly 5,000 kronin per month, or about $150. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Interpreter, don’t you mean lieutenant colonel? 

Dr. Kocvara. Yes; I’m sorry, I should have translated it as 
lieutenant colonel. 

Colonel Buxkar. As lieutenant colonel I got 5,000 kronin, and when 
I arrived at Moscow at that time I got 1,800 rubles. Because I com- 
plained to General Svoboda that | cannot live on this 800 rubles, 
therefore my salary was increased to 5,600 rubles. You can imagine 
how little it was when I say 2 pounds of wurst (bologna) cost 600 
rubles. 

Mr. Kunzia. Was that 800 or 1,800 rubles? 

Colonel BuKkar. One thousand eight hundred; and in addition I got 
British cigarettes, 30 pieces every day—British cigarettes. 

Mr. Jackson. Was any portion of this increase in rubles? 

Colonel BuKar. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. What portion was paid by the Czechoslovakian 
Government, and what portion, if any, was paid by the Soviet 
Government? 

Colonel Bukar. We Czechoslovakian officers at the academy were 
the only officers who did not get any salary from the Soviet Union. 
We got it from the Czechoslovakian Government. During the war the 
Germans brought to Czechoslovakian banks many rubles,and these 
rubles were deposited in the National Bank of Czechoslovakia, and 
the Czechoslovakian Government sent these rubles in secret, through 
military courier, to Moscow—and we got our salary from these rubles, 
but officially our account, meaning the account of the Czechoslov akian 
Government in Russia, was charge d with 3,000 rubles, and we had to 
pay this 3,000 rubles by Czec hoslovakian goods. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, Colonel, when you first got to the school, what 
was the very first instruction you received? 

Colonel Buxar. First we were sent to the village or town of 
Zagorsk where there was first a monastery, but later there was created 
a shooting range from the monastery. In this shooting range there 
were arms of every kind, Russian, Czechoslovakian, Japanese, Chinese, 
and so on and so on. We, the students, were obliged to learn the 
handling of all of these arms or guns. Especially we were trained in 
the handling of Soviet arms. As far as the guns of countries belonging 
to the satellite orbit were concerned, we had to learn all the technica 
terms and technical details about these arms. 
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Mr. Kunzic. How long did you stay at Zagorsk? 

Colonel Buxar. We were at Zagorsk for 6 weeks. After these 6 
weeks we had to pass an examination as far as knowledge of these 
arms was concerned, and in our records it was entered that we had 
passed these examinations. 

Mr. Jackson. I have a few questions I would like to ask before 
you go any further. 

Mr. Kunzic. May I develop this about Zagorsk a bit more, sir? 
I only have about two more questions concerning this. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Kunzig. How far was Zagorsk from Moscow? 

Colonel Buxar. Zagorsk is located northeast about 50 kilometers 
from Moscow. I went there many times for training and it took 1% 
hours, but I do not know exactly whether it is 50 kilometers or 50 
miles, 

Mr. Kunzia. I want to ask one further question about Zagorsk. 
Did every student who came to the military academy first go through 
the Zagorsk firing range course? 

Colonel Buxar. It was a condition that every student had to 
attend this school because he had to learn the handling of these arms. 

Mr. Jackson. Did the arms include artillery, as well as small arms? 

Colonel Buxar. There were included among these arms, tanks, 
guns, four howitzer mortars, artillery—all kinds of guns and howitzers. 

Mr. Jackson. Heavy machine guns? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; heavy machine guns. 

Mr. Jackson. Automatic rifles? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; automatic rifles. 

Mr. Jackson. What was the reason given to the students for their 
training with arms which were not from within the Soviet sphere? 

Colonel Buxar. I must step a little back and I shall explain the 
main reason. When there is training in the field or according to maps, 
the first teacher who starts the teaching is the Intelligence officer. 
We, for instance, are fighting against the “blues’’ and by the word 
“blues” is meant the Americans. Green means England. Black was 
Turkey. Japan is brown, and the color of the Germans are violet. 
An officer stands up and says we are fighting now the Americans. 
According to this, the students are informed that the fighting is going 
to be against the Americans. At this time, it will be explained what 
arms the Americans have, and what is the nature of the American 
armies—how many guns, heavy machineguns, submachineguns, 
rifles and mortars, and each American division—and what is the power 
of the American divisions—and according to this it is supposed that so 
many and so many Soviet armies must be brought into action on the 
part of the Soviets to insure the victory. 

Mr. Jackson. That is standard military school tactics; is it not? 

Colonel Buxar. In the Soviet Union, as I mentioned, it is the In- 
telligence officer who speaks first, and he informs the students about 
the enemy in every direction and in every respect. 

Mr. Jackson. He gives what is known as an “order of battle’’? 

Colonel Buxar. He just gives the information that we face such 
and such enemy with such and such power, and the commander has 
to decide what is to be applied against this enemy. 

Mr. Jackson. Is it what is called an ‘estimate of the situation’? 

Colonel Buxar. These results the Intelligence officer gets by espi- 
onage. 
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Mr. Jackson. The Intelligence officer in the American forces gathers 
together the same type of information which the colonel has described. 
That is then given to the regiment or division commander, to show the 
estimate of the enemy’s strength and what we call an “order of battle.” 
What forces are confronting us—what is their firing power—what re- 
serves do they have available—all the information which the Intelli- 
gence officer has with respect to the enemy. Now what I want to 
know is, is this the sort of thing that was given at the school? 

Colonel Buxar. You are mentioning things which are told before a 
battle, but I am speaking about general information the students are 
getting in the school. 

Mr. Jackson. Very well, I will go on to one more question. Was 
ammunition available for all the types of weapons at the school? 

Colonel Buxar. There was plenty of ammunition, because it was 
left there during the Second World War; and, in addition, the Soviet 
had the British tank called Cromwell, and the British supplied the 
Russians with ammunition for this Cromwell tank. 

Mr. Kunzic. During the war, or after the war? The British gave 
the ammunition during the war, not after the war; isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Bukar. Yes; during the war. America has supplied 24,000 
trucks, 3,500 tanks, 16,500 airplanes, and 21,000,000 yards of material 
for clothes, 5,000,000 footwear, and 600 jeeps, and they taught in the 
school that they will not pay the Americans because they, the 
Russians, paid for this material by their blood. 

Mr. Kunzia. These figures which you have just recited, Colonel, 
were they taught you in this school in Moscow? 

Colonel Buxar. It was taught in the military academy and besides, 
in addition, it was published in a book published in Soviet Russia in 
1947, under the title ‘United States of America.’”” When we inquired 
in the military academy how will the Soviet Union pay for the material 
supplied by the United States, we got the answer, ‘‘We shall pay 
nothing to the United States, because we have paid for this material 
by our blood.” 

Mr. Ve.pg. The committee will now be in recess until 2:30 p. m., 
today. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee recessed.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., the same day, 
Representatives Harold H. Velde (chairman) and Donald L. Jackson 
being present.) 

Mr. Veupr. Let the record show present are Mr. Jackson and 
myself, Mr. Velde, as chairman. 

Proceed with your questioning, Mr. Kunzig. 

Mr. Kuwnzia. Colonel, I would like to turn back to Moscow now— 
to the school in Moscow. Where was the Frunze Academy located? 

Colonel Buxar. The academy was located on the street called 
Devicie Pole. 

Mr. Kunzic. How near was that to the American Embassy? 

Colonel Buxar. At that time when I was in Moscow in 1945, and 
until 1947, the American Embassy was located, or rather the school 
was located from the American Embassy, 1 mile. Also the school 
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was 250 yards from the bridge of the River Moscow. It was in the 
vicinity of the French, and other embassies. 

Mr. Kunzic. How far was it from the Kremlin? 

Colonel Buxar. From the Kremlin it was about 14 kilometers 
through the street called Sadovoje Kolso. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, Colonel, what other things were you taught at 
the school, in addition to merely military? 

Colonel Buxar. In the Frunze Military Academy, the military 
education is closely connected with the education in political and 
philosophical science, saying that the only right philosophy is the 
Communist philosophy, and the so-called dialectic materialism. The 
basis of the education is the political situation at that time when the 
lectures are delivered—when the training is being carried out. | 
shall present in brief the military training, and the special military 
study. 

In the first year, the first course, is being taught about the infantry 
regiment and about other regiments, tank regiments and the incorpo- 
ration of all these military branches in tactical concepts. 

In the second year is taught the division and the corps. 

In the third year, the army and the operations in the field—both 
one army and many armies, combined in a front operation. 

Mr. Kunzie. Would you continue, please, Colonel? 

Colonel Buxar. In addition to what I just said, they also taught 
us espionage and counter-espionage. To the military also belongs 
military geography, and in the framework of this are being studied 
the military operations in the future. 

Political science—the basis of the study at the Frunze Academy- 
is a short course about the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

In addition, we were taught the revolutionary literature, beginning 
with the Communist Manifesto issued in 1848 until the recent time; 
and they used the literature, the Communist Party literature, which 
was produced right down to recent times. 

Mr. Kunzia. I think it is most important for the record to show at 
this point how similar the political mstruction is, as testified to by 
this witness, to the instruction given American Communists, as testi- 
fied to by many other witnesses before this committee. 

Now, Colonel, I want to ask a specific question. What political 
instruction was given in this school as to how to bre ak down democ- 
racies, and build up the so-called people’s democracy? 

Colonel Buxar. We were ti uught that since the Ssmeeatin democ- 
racy does not have the power in its hands, therefore the democracy 
itself must be destroyed. The key positions in the Government must 
be conferred upon the Communist Party, or the Communist Party 
must seize the key positions in the Government. Especially the 
Ministry of the Interior, of the Army, or the Defense Ministry, and 
the Ministry of the Industries. 

Mr. Kunzie. When you say Ministry of the Interior, do you mean 
in your country the ministry that controls the police? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; I have in mind the ministry that controls 
the police, the Secret Service, and the Civil Service. 

Mr. Jackson. Were any examples cited as to how this had been 
done? 

Colonel Buxar. The main example given us in this respect was the 
history of the Communist Party in Russia. In the early stages of 
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infiltration, the so-called reactionary parties should get ministries 
which do not have such an importance, or which do not have a key 
position, but we were taught even these ministries had to be infiltrated 
by Communist people, who were to perform sabotage in these minis- 
tries in order to enable the Communist Party to show that the non- 
Communist heads of these ministries are incapable to run these 
ministries. 

Mr. Jackson. Colonel, was any country pointed out as having been 
a country where that strategy, which you previously mentioned, suc- 
ceeded? 

Colonel BuKar. At that time we were being taught that it is being 
done in Czechoslovakia, in Hungary, and in Eastern Germany. The 
democracies in these countries were not yet destroyed, but they told 
it was in progress. 

Mr. Jackson. The students were told that at this time, in 1945 and 
1947, during the school—this program of infiltrating strategic positions 
and ministries was under way—was taking place? 

Colonel BuKar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzie. Now, Colenel, were all these political points you men- 
tioned part of the continuous instructions to the students from all 
over the world at the Frunze Military Academy? 

Colonel Buxkar. Yes; it was taught in the Marxist and Lenin 
courses. 

Mr. Kunzic. What instructions were given to you and all the other 
students on how to operate when you got back to your native lands? 

Colonel Buxar. The first instruction was to become a member of 
the Communist Party. The second task given to us was to destroy 
the army, meaning the bourgeoisie army—to make it a tool for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The so-called national people’s com- 
mittees in the so-called people’s democracies are the tools of the 
proletariat. All political parties in the country have to be infiltrated 
by the Communists. The trade unions have to be infiltrated by 
Communists. This order has been in force since 1928. The civil 
servants must be subject to the people’s committees—that all decisions 
have to be made by the people’s committees—and the civil servants 
are only to carry out these decisions. They told us that at first the 
Communist Party may be associated, for example, with the Social 
Democratic Party, as it was done in Eastern Germany in 1947—and 
then later the leading members of the Social Democratic Party shall 
be liquidated. The opponents of the Communist Party must be 
liquidated, and no means for the accomplishment of this task should 
be overlooked or neglected. 

Mr. Vetpe. Now, Mr. Counsel, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Kunzia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vetpe. Were you taught in this military school as to the 
number of actual party members of the Communist Party in Soviet 
Russia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and so forth? 

Colonel BuKar. At the beginning the Communist Party in Czecho- 
slovakia was not a fighting force, because the party directed many 
so-called opportunistic elements and at that time the party of Czecho- 
slovakia had about 1 million members. But the actual membership 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, eastern and western, at 
that time between 1945 and 1947, was only about 250,000. 

Mr. Jackson. Out of a total population of how many? 
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Colonel Buxar. Of 10 million. 

Mr. VeLtpr. Were you taught, or do you have any knowledge of 
the membership in the C ee Party within Soviet Russia? 

Colonel Buxar. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union until 
1939 had about 2,500,000 mons ‘rs. Later, when we neared to the 
war, the Communist Party was obliged to take many more members. 
Between 1941 and 1945 the number of the members of the Communist 
Party was 6,400,000. This number was reached because the army 
officers who fought in the Second World War were forced to join the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. Kunzic. I would like to go back to one point we mentioned 
a few moments ago, to clarify the record. You said that in the 
military academy in Moscow, the instruction would change from 
day to day. Do you mean by that, that it would change from time 
to time as the Communist Party line would dictate? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. The tactics of the Communist Party changes, 
and the Communists say that the Communist Party is a flexible 
organization and it changes according to the present every-day 
situation. The party makes attacks on the one hand, and then on 
the other hand it defends. 

Mr. Jackson. Defends or retreats? 

Colonel Buxar. Retreats is the word. 

Mr. Kunzia. In this instruction that you were given during the 
period of 1945 and beginning of 1946, the Americans and Russians 
settle d the German-border proble m at the Elbe. Was the River Elbe 
and the border situation ever discussed at your school? 

Colonel Buxar. The Second World War ended at the Elbe River, 
but thanks to the achievements of our diplomacy, we attained a 
beachhead on the western part of the Elbe River, say the Russians. 
This beachhead will serve us as the starting point in our action 
against the western world. Here we gained bases, where we were 
able to gather military materiel which we will need to start our 
military operations against the West. 

Mr. Kunzic. Was the American Army discussed? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; the Russians told us that the American 
Army was weak, and that the American soldiers were cowards. 

Mr. Kunzic. What was the reaction at the school in Moscow, 
when the line was drawn at the Elbe? 

Colonel Buxar. The Russian officers were very glad of this fact 
because they said, as I have stated already, that we now have a 
beachhead for our operations against the West. In fact, in our 
military training, it was discussed in the presence of Marshal Zhukov 
as to how to take advantage of this beachhead I have spoken about. 
At this particular moment of the course, we were being taught not 
to wage a defensive war, but an aggressive war, or offensive war. 
This concession of the Americans to the Russians on the Elbe question 
was emphasized to us as an example of the weakness of America. 

Mr. Kunzia. Did you ever study United States geography at the 
military academy? 

Colonel Buxar. The American military topography or geography 
was being taught in special courses, in a special room. There the 
pictures and situation of America was being discussed. At the same 
time, in 1947, a special book on the United States of America was 
published in Moscow, and I learned and studied this book. When I 
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studied this book, I was being told by the Russian instructors that 
I am learning now the theater of future military operations. This 
was being taught by General Banin and Lieutenant Colonel Studensky. 

Mr. Kunzig. Do you mean to say that they told you that the terri- 
tory, the home territory of the United States of America, would be the 
future scene of a war? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. When were you told that? 

Colonel Buxar. In 1947, and once more later when the Lieutenant 
Colonel Studensky came and saw me in Czechoslovakia in 1948. 

Mr. Kunzia. Was there a female general who taught at your school? 

Colonel Buxkar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. What was her name? 

Colonel Buxar. General Bondarenko. She taught the Marxism 
and Leninism theory or doctrines in the academy, and at the same 
time she was a member of the Moscow Soviet. Each Sunday I had 
to attend a session, and she gave us a special lecture on Marxism and 
Leninism. She wanted to deepen our knowledge of this theory, and 
she wanted me to become a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Kunzic. Did she ever lecture to you and talk to you about the 
United Nations? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. She delivered a lecture on the United 
Nations and she said that between the League of Nations and the 
United Nations there was an analogy. Russia became a member of 
the League of Nations at Geneva in order to use the League of Nations 
as a tribunal, or sounding board, for spreading the Communist 
ideology. 

There is an analogy when the United Nations were created after 
the Second World War: 

From the rostrum of the United Nations— 
she said— 


we shall convince the colonial and semicolonial people to liberate themselves, and 
to spread the Communist theory all over the world. We recognize the United 
Nations as no authority over the Soviet Union, but the United Nations serves us 
to detect the capitalists and the warmongers in the Western World. 

Mr. Kunzic. This instruction and indoctrination was taught to 
3,000 students from all over the world? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzia. During what period did General Bondarenko make 
these statements and teach these ideas? 

Colonel Buxar. In 1947. But I must say we did not just receive 
that in one lecture, but many, many times. 

Mr. Kunzic. How did General Bondarenko rate in the school? 
Was she one of the top professors, or just one of the lower ones? 

Colonel Buxar. Her rank was among the highest professors of the 
military academy, and she was a personal friend with Minister Molo- 
tov. Already in 1947 she was a division commissar, 

Mr. Kunzic. Was she a well-known general throughout the 
U.S. 8S. R.? 

Colonel Buxar. The officers who attended the academy knew her, 


but I don’t know whether she was known elsewhere throughout the 
U.S. S. R. 
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Mr. Vetpe. Colonel, what do you mean by colonial and semi- 
colonial countries? 

Colonel Buxar. I hold or mean for colonial or semicolonial coun- 
tries, certain nations in Asia and Africa. India was a colony until the 
end of the Second World War, when she was divided into India and 
Pakistan. Indochina is a semicolonial country. Kenya and Uganda 
in Africa are colonial. Belgian Congo is a colony. The purpose of 
the Soviet Union is to distintegrate these colonies, to depose the 
governments of these colonies, and to “‘liberate’”’ the people of these 
colonies. 

Mr. Vetpe. Was any reference made to any countries of the West- 
ern World as colonial or semicolonial countries? 

Colonel Buxar. As far as Western Europe is concerned, the Rus- 
sians, or the Bolsheviks, speak only about vassals of the United States. 
The United States, being held in the Soviet Union as the most im- 
portant future power, or state, or federation, is considered the greatest 
obstacle against communism. 

Mr. Veutpe. But they don’t call us a colony any longer? 

Colonel Buxar. They do not mention America as a colonizing state 
or as a colonial country. They speak about the United States as a 
country which aims to gain for herself vassals, but as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, they use the term ‘Colonial Empire.”’ 

Mr. Kunzic. Colonel, what—or was the importance of infiltrating 
labor ever discussed in your school at Moscow? 

Colonel Buxar. As far as the importance of infiltration of the trade 
unions is concerned, the Communist doctrine is that the trade unions 
are the most important organizations through which the proletariat 
can seize the power in the whole world—through the trade unions, the 
Communist Party is able to take over the power in the whole w orld. 

Mr. Kunzie. Was this actually taught you at the school? 

Colonel Buxar. It was taught by Communists as early as 1903 in 
connection with the conversion of the Communist Party in London at 
that time. It was taught at the Frunze Academy while I was there 
many times by experienced professors—not only by professors, but 
also by experts from the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
at Moscow. 

Mr. Kuwnzic. Did these experts come from the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party and lecture to your classes? 

Colonel Buxar. They did not come to classes, but they came to the 
officers’ club of the academy and to the house of the Red Army in 
Moscow where lectures were held. An expert on these matters was 
Mr. Sverdlov from the Foreign Ministry of the Soviet Union. I don’t 
remember all the professors and lecturers, but I can state we received 
these special political lectures every 2 weeks. 

Mr. Kunzic. Was the trade-union movement in the United States 
mentioned? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; it was mentioned. The trade unions of the 
United States were very definitely mentioned. As a matter of fact, 
the leaders of the trade-union movement here in the United States 
were held up to us as the greatest obstacles existing in the world 
against infiltration of trade unions by Communists. 

Mr. Kunzic. Was this the kind of information that was also given 
to the Russian people? 
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Colonel Buxar. God, no. The Russian people were constantly 
told that the American laborers lived like dogs, and were starving 
under the heels of the capitalists. They even told the Russian peo ople 
that the American capitalists beat the laborers on the head with whips. 

Mr. Kunzic. Do you mean to say then that what was taught these 
3,000 students sometimes differed from the information the Russian 
people received? 

Colonel Buxar. Absolutely. You see sometimes they would 
actually tell us the truth in the military academy—not always, but 
sometimes. The common people of Russia were told that American 
labor was downtrodden and hungry, but we were the one’s who were 
being taught how to be good Communists and infiltrate and take over 
other countries. To us they admitted that the labor leaders in 
America were strong men, who had fought hard against the capitalists 
and won great points for labor. The workingman in America has a 
house and automobile and radio, they say. They told us that because 
the workingman is so well off, he is not revolutionary. He has so 
much advantage that he is not a good target for overthrowing the 
Government and for world revolution. Therefore, in order to get 
the American workers to be revolutionary, and to understand com- 
munism, we must get rid of the American trade unions, and get rid of 
the labor leaders who fight communism. 

I remember first of all they talked about Mr. Lewis—— 

Mr. Veuve. Mr. John L. Lewis? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; of the miners. I also heard the name 
Durkin as early as 1947, spoken of as a labor leader. They also spoke 
of the late Mr. Green, and others whose names I can’t remember. 

We were told as Lenin said: 

A worker who has slippers and a sleeping or dressing gown is not for us. We 
want a worker who sleeps in only one suit, so that when he is called by the Com- 
munist Party, he comes right out into the street, ready to fight. 

Mr. Kunzie. In other words, what you mean, Colonel Bukar, is 
that the common man in Russia is told one thing, mostly lies, but 
that the classes were sometimes given a bit of the truth; and you and 
the other military students were taught the necessity of getting rid of 
American labor leaders and American trade unions, if communism 
was ever to succeed with the workingman? 

Colonel Buxar. That is exactly right; yes. 

Mr. Vetpr. We will be in recess until Thursday, May 14, 1953, at 
1 p. m., Mr. Counsel. 

Before leaving, I would like to caution the interpreter, as well as 
the witness, against mentioning any of the matters of testimony. If 
newspaper reporters, or any other person, comes up to you and asks 
you concerning this testimony, you should immediately get in touch 
with Mr. Kunzig, and advise him of such an attempt to gain this 
information. 

Colonel Buxar. Yes, sir; 1 understand. 

Dr. Kocvara. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 5 30 p.m., Wednesday, May 13, 1953, the executive 
session recessed until 1 p. m., the following day.) 
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Unitrep Stares House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommiTTrEex ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The Committee on Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
adjournment, at 1 p. m., in room 429, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Hon. Harold H. Velde (chairman) presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives Harold H. Velde 
(chairman), Kit Clardy (appearance noted in transcript), Gordon H. 
Scherer (appearance noted in transcript), Francis E. Walter, and 
Clyde Doyle. 

Staff members present: Robert L. Kunzig, counsel; Thomas W. 
Beale, Sr., clerk; Courtney Owens, investigator; Raphael I. Nixon, 
director of research; and Dolores Anderson, reporter. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. JAN BUKAR, SLOVAKIA, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HIS INTERPRETER, DR. STEFAN KOCVARA 


Mr. Vetpr. The committee will please be in order. Let the record 
show, Miss Reporter, that present are Mr. Doyle, Mr. Walter, and 
myself, Mr. Velde, as chairman, and that the witness’ and the 
interpreter of the witness’ testimony, have both been previously 
sworn. 

Mr. Watrer. Did the instructor of this school express fear of the 
influence John L. Lewis, or other labor leaders, had over the workers 
in this country? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; they expressed fears. They felt—the pro- 
fessors and doctors at the Frunze Academy felt, that there is a danger 
in the American trade unions; that the American trade union is an 
obstacle against communism. Therefore the leaders of the American 
trade unions must be destroyed. 

Mr. Watrer. Would the world struggle against communism be 
aided if American labor leaders were to go to Europe and tell trade 
unions what America means, and what living here is like? 

Colonel Buxar. I am convinced that if the leaders of the American 
labor movement or trade unions would go to the European countries, 
such as Germany, Italy, France, and so on, and would say to the 
workers there in what situation the American worker lives, what is 
the standard of living, and so on, it would be an obstacle against the 
spreading of communism in Europe. I think that it would be of 
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great use if the leaders of the American labor movement would give 
at least once a month a speech through radio to the workers behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Watrer. What I am thinking about is the large percentage 
of the population of France and Italy being Communists, and what 
effect activities on the part of the CIO, A. F. of L., and so on, in those 
countries would have in reducing those percentages. 

Colonel Buxar. It would be attainable if the leaders—as I have 
mentioned already—if the leaders of the American labor movement 
went to the European countries. But the second condition is that the 
standard of living of the European worker be increased. It would be 
a means to check the spreading of communism. I didn’t study these 
particular economic questions, and therefore I am not an expert on 
these matters, but I believe,that if the leaders of the American labor 
movement will do as I said, it will be very helpful. 

Mr. Kunzie. Colonel, in that school in Moscow about which we 
have been talking here yesterday and today, did they ever lecture to 
you about constructing a new world group in place of the United 
Nations? 

Colonel Buxar. We were taught in the academy that it would be 
necessary to create a new organization, but no name was given for this 
organization. And this new organization had to comprise all the 
states which are under the power of the Soviet Union. We were 
taught it would be necessary to gather together all the progressive 
people in the whole world in this organization. The Soviet Union 
meant that it would be possible to influence, through this organization, 
the whole world. 

(Representative Harold H. Velde left the hearing room at this 
point. ) 

Mr. Kunzic. What was to be the position of this new organization 
you mentioned, with regard to the presently existing United Nations 
organization? 

Colonel Buxar. The Soviet Union makes use of the present United 
Nations as a sounding board for spreading communism. The new 
organization would be a platform from which the orders of the Com- 
munist Party would be given for all the world. 

Mr. Kunzie. And this you were taught at the Frunze Academy? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzie. Did they ever, Colonel, during your studies there, 
bring up the subject of UNRRA? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; the shippings by UNRRA were mentioned 
in the Frunze Academy. They said the distribution of the goods 
shipped by UNRRA should be made through the People’s Com- 
mittees; and by distribution of the goods of UNRRA should be thus 
acquired members for the Communist Party among opportunistic 
people. 

Mr. Watrer. When was UNRRA started, Mr. Kunzig? 

Mr. Kunzia. I don’t know the exact date, but I believe it existed 
between 1943 and 1949. The time the colonel is talking about, 
however, was between 1945 and 1947. It was certainly going on dur- 
ing that period of time, and he is talking largely about those 2 years. 

Now, Colonel, how did the professors instruct you that UNRRA 
helped spread communism? I would have thought that it would have 
been just the opposite. 
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Colonel Bukar. In a democracy, with no dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the Communist Party must gain its members from the 
bourgeoisie party. In the distribution of the goods through UNRRA, 
the people who got any portion of the goods had to be enrolled as 
members of the Communist Party for the goods. 

Mr. Kunzic. You mean in order to get the goods? 

Colonel Bukar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzia. In other words, are you trying to say, Colonel, that 
people had to be enrolled in the Communist Party in order to get 
goods from UNRRA, and that unscrupulous people misused the 
UNRRA goods? 

Colonel BuKkar. The officials had no influence on the distribution. 

Mr. Kunzia. What officials? 

Colonel Buxar. In the villages—the officials in villages—the local 
small officials. The civil servants or officials had no influence on the 
distribution of the goods, but the so-called People’s Committees took 
it over. 

Mr. Kunzia. And that you have already testified to here—that the 
People’s Committees were controlled by the Communists; is that right? 

Colonel Buxar. If they were not quite communistic, these People’s 
Committees, they at least had already been infiltrated by Communists. 

Mr. Kunzie. You mean if they weren’t completely Communists, 
they were infiltrated by Communists. 

Colonel BuKar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. Do you have any further comments about UNRRA 
at this time? 

Colonel Buxar. I have no further remarks, but I want again to 
state that through UNRRA the Communist Party gained many 
members. 

Mr. Kunzia. I would like to turn now, Colonel, to any instruction 
you may have received on how armies should be infiltrated, with par- 
ticular regard to your own Czechoslovakian Army. 

Colonel Buxar. The Czechoslovakian Army, after 1945, as it was 
composed, was a great obstacle against communism. The instructions 
given to us to destroy the Czechoslovakian Army were as follows: 

To acquire, or to gain the members of the army, for the Communist 
Party. First of all, those members of the army, and those of the 
soldiers who were collaborating during the war with the Nazis. 

Further, those officers who did not take any part in the under- 
ground movement during the war. 

Putting on the retirement list of the officers. 

To infiltrate the Czechoslovakian units, or the units of the Czecho- 
slovakian Army by people who are Communists, but who will not 
appear as Communists. 

To introduce in the Czechoslovakian Army political sections, at 
first to be named cultural and educational sections. These sections 
will serve as a basis for the future Communist army in Czechoslovakia. 

To introduce in the Czechoslovakian Army secret intelligence 
defensive service, as was instituted in the Soviet Union. 

The so-called reactionary officers had to be set aside by this intelli- 
gence service. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, Colonel, these were instructions as given to you 
between the years 1945 and 1947; is that correct? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 
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Mr. Kunzic. Was this carried out in actuality? 

Colonel Buxar. It was being carried out in the Czechoslovakian 
Army, and on March 6, 1946, I called the attention of the Minister 
of Defense named General Svoboda to this plan. 

Mr. Kunzic. You mentioned 1946—in March. Were you back on 
vacation from the school at this time? 

Colonel Buxar. At that time I was on leave in Czechoslovakia, 
and then I refused to go back to Moscow. 

Mr. Kunzic. How did it come about that you did go back, 
however? 

Colonel Buxar. I was told by the Minister of Defense that I could 
get an order in writing to go back, but he wanted me to spare him 
from having to write it. He said: 

I order you to study what the Soviet wants and to send back to me information 
through the military attachés in the diplomatic pouch. 

Mr. Kunzia. So you went back to Moscow? 

Colonel Buxar. At that time I was told by the Minister of Defense 
that I was mistaken, and the Czechoslovakian nation never will allow 
the Czechoslovakian Army to be destroyed. 

Mr. Kunzic. But in 1948, as the whole world knows, it did take 
place; did it not? 

Colonel Bukar. Yes; it happened. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, I want to make one thing clear for the record. 
This information you have been giving us with regard to instructions 
on how to infiltrate and take over the army was to apply to any army 
in the world; is that not correct? 

Colonel Buxar. It can be adjusted to any army by the method 
of the Communists’ tactics which changes according to different states 
or different countries. 

Mr. Kunzic. You testified that 3,000 students attended the school; 
right? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzia. And these 3,000 students were to take home to their 
own countries the information on how to infiltrate armies and govern- 
ments, to which you have just testified? 

Colonel Buxar. The question was put in that way as if the 3,000 
students were foreigners. 

Mr. Kunzia. I’ll amend the question: And the part of the 3,000 
students who came from outside the U. S. S. R. were to take home 
to their own countries the information on how to infiltrate armies and 
governments, to which you have just testified? 

Colonel Bukar. Yes; we got such instructions, and we had to 
follow the Lenin doctrine. 

Mr. Kuwnzia. I should like again to point out for the record, that as 
recently as 1 week ago in New York City, a Mr. Gladnick testified 
before this committee on efforts made to infiltrate the Armed Forces 
in the United States of America, such efforts being substantially 
similar to the instructions given to this witness during his study at the 
military school in Moscow. 

Now, I should like to ask you, Colonel, whether between 1945 and 
1947 your instructors in the Moscow school ever mentioned the 
problem of China? 

Colonel Buxar. China was always the subject of our political 
studies, with respect to the political and military situation of Chiang 
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Kai-shek’s army and General Chu Teh’s army. The Communists 
wanted to help Chu Teh; and all the army which was in Manchuria in 
1945, they disarmed, and the armies were given to the disposal of 
General Chu Teh. Military experts said there were supplies for an 
army for 10 years. 

Mr. Kunzia. Where? 

Colonel Buxar. In Manchuria. The Russians captured 1,000,000 
Japanese soldiers and 300,000 of these soldiers they transformed to 
General Chu Teh—to the army of General Chu Teh. 

Mr. Kunzie. Are you trying to say that 1,000,000 Japanese pris- 
oners of war were in the hands of the Russians at the end of the war? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

(At this point Representative Kit Clardy entered the hearing 
room.) 

Mr. Kunzia. And of this 1,000,000 soldiers, 300,000 were pulled out, 
transformed to Communists, and made into a Japanese force within 
General Chu Teh’s army in Manchuria; is that correct? 

Colonel Bukar. Yes. These 300,000 Japanese soldiers were in- 
doctrinated in the Chu Teh army. 

Mr. Kunzie. In Manchuria? 

Colonel Buxar. In Manchuria, and later they fought against 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Mr. Kunzig. Were you instructed in your school that first of all it 
was necessary to take China away from Chiang Kai-shek? 

Colonel Buxar. We were told that Chiang Kai-shek’s China will 
be liquidated. We had some military training, using Chinese maps 
of Manchuria. 

Mr. Kunzie. What did they tell you with regard to Korea? 

Colonel Buxar. It was the plan of the Communists to take Korea 
at once with China. Then they decided to isolate the China problem, 
to fight first in China. and then only later in Korea 

Mr. Kunzia. Was this decision, and this entire matter discussed in 
your school? 

Colonel Buxar. An expert from the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party came to the academy and delivered a lecture on 
this matter. 

Mr. Watrer. When was that? 

Colonel BuKar. It was in 1947. It was in the spring of 1946 and 
in 1947. The operation in China started in June 1946. In 1946 
General Chu Teh was defeated, and from the spring of 1947 until June 
we had lectures on the China theater, teaching that the situation will 
be settled in China, and that Chu Teh will defeat Chiang Kai-shek. 

Mr. Kunzic. Did they ever discuss the fortifications of China? 

Colonel Buxar. They did not deliver us a lecture on fortifications, 
but rather that the Communist Party would strengthen its situation. 

(At this point the colonel kept speaking in his native tongue. 
The interpreter said the colonel had something further he wishes to 
say on this ne that he felt was very important.) 

‘Mr. Kunzic. Go ahead with what you want to say, Colonel. 

Colonel Buxar. It is very important. I want to say that in 1947, 
in the class, an officer put a question to a colonel as to whether the 
situation of the Reds in China is dangerous, and the professor answered, 
“Do not have any fear—there are in China our instructors,’ which 
meant that in the Red Chinese Army are our Russian instructors. 
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Mr. Kunzic. Was there anything further they discussed with you 
with regard to the Korean problem? 

Colonel Buxar. The Communists considered Korea as a _ beach- 
head of Americans for their operations against the Soviet Union and 
China. It was in the interest of the life of communism to liquidate 
South Korea. 

(At this point Representative Gordon H. Scherer entered the 
hearing room.) 

Colonel Buxar. They wanted to liquidate the China and Korean 
problem at once, but because they were afraid they will excite the 
American feeling and American public opinion, therefore they decided 
to postpone the Korean problem for later. First, they wanted to 
destroy China, to defeat Chiang Kai-shek, and then, at last, Korea. 

Mr. Kunzia. In other words, Colonel, to sum up this section of 
your testimony, you are telling this committee that you were in- 
structed in your school in Moscow, between 1945 and 1947, to the 
effect that China would a taken first, and then Korea would be taken 
over by communism? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. And that was made clear to you as early as 1945, 
1946, and 1947? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzie. Were you given any instruction with regard to India? 

Colonel Bukar. They taught us that India in the future will lead a 
liberation war to liberate herself from the British colonialism. 

Mr. Kunzic. This was in 1946? 

Colonel Bukar. 1946—in 1946. They stressed—the Communists 
stressed that they support justified war, but not at every time. In 
the Second World War, India was an ally of the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union. Therefore the Communists did not 
support the national liberation in India. The professor stated after 
the Second World War: 

We shall help India to get independent from Great Britain, but for the future 
India is a part of the Asian Hemisphere, and it is in connection with the Lenin 
bequest to take over all of Asia for communism, and, through Asia, Europe will 
also fall 

Mr. Kuwnzia. Were lectures given to the effect that India had to 
become a Communist nation? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. What instruction was given at the school with regard 
to Malaya and, in particular, Laos? 

Colonel Buxar. No spec ‘ial lectures were delivered conce ring Laos, 
but we were taught that all the states located on the Malayan Penin- 
sula in the future shall be communistic. 

Mr. Kunzia. Was Iran mentioned, too? 

(At this point Representative Harold H. Velde returned to the 
hearing room.) 

Colonel Buxar. We were told that in 1941 Germans strove to get 
Iran in their power. But Great Britain jailed the Iranian Shah, and 
transported him to an island. When the Soviet Union in 1941 and 
1942 was endangered by Germany, the United States and the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union cooperated. In Iran there were cre- 
ated bases, through which the Soviet Union would give the Americans 
help. During this period of time we managed to support the Iranian 
Communist Party, and to infiltrate this party with our people. 
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Mr. Kunzia. By “we,” you mean the Communists? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. It was taught at the college. They said: 

We established Red Cross, which supported the Iranian Communist Party and 
furnished medicines free of charge to the Iranian people. 

Mr. Kunzic. What were the plans discussed in your school from 
1945 to 1947, for the future of Iran? 

Colonel Buxar. We were taught that Iran must be liberated from 
the power of Great Britain. I remember once I discussed this course 
with a fellow Czech student, who was at the Russian naval academy. 
I asked this student whether he would go back to Czechoslovakia 
after the training was over, and he answered: 

I shall not go back. I shall be a naval officer; and in the future the Indian 
Ocean will belong to us as a part of the Communist sphere. 

Mr. Kunzia. In other words, it was to be an instrument of Soviet 
policy that Iran was to become a part of the Communist world? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. And this was taught you between 1945 and 1947 in 
your school in Moscow? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzia. I would like to ask you now, Colonel, a brief question 
on whether any mention was made in your school about Hiroshima 
and the atom bomb, about the general future of atomic warfare? 

Colonel Buxar. The Communists in the school stated that the 
atomic bomb in Hiroshima did not end the war—but the basis of the 
defeat of Japan was the strike of the Soviet Army in Manchuria, and 
the fact that the workers in Japan were not satisfied with the situation 
in Japan. The workers started to destroy the power of Fascist Japan. 

Mr. Kunze. In other words, the effect of atomic power was greatly 
minimized? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; and special lectures were delivered as far as 
the effect of the atom bomb were concerned. We were told we should 
not fear the American atom bomb. We were shown pictures of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima where the houses were not demolished, and 
especially our attention was called to the fact that around the houses 
grass grew already—that the effect of the bomb was very minimum. 

They stated that it was the Japanese worker who defeated the 
Japan Fascist power. 

Mr. Kunzie. Was instruction given, or comment made, in your 
school as to whether Russia in 1947 had the atom bomb? 

Colonel Buxar. Molotov stated in 1947, in the Bolshoi Theatre in 
Moscow that the Soviet will have the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Kunzte. Was any special comment made about this, not to 
the general public, but in your school? 

Colonel Buxar. It was not stated in the school that the Russians 
have the atomic bomb, but that they will have it. 

Mr. Kunzia. Did they give any estimate as to when they will 
get it? 

Colonel Buxar. “In the near future,” they said. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, you mentioned yesterday a General Zhukov. 
In this country the public had come to believe that Zhukov had dis- 
appeared. Did you get any information at the school as to where 
Zhukov went? 

Colonel Buxar. In 1947 there were guesses about the whereabouts 
of Zhukov. The Russian officers, the students in the military, 
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liked very much Zhukov. Some stated that Zhukov does not live 
any more, and others said that he would be put into a high position. 

(At this point Representative Harold H. Velde left the hearing 
room.) 

Colonel Buxar. In 1945 I myself saw Zhukov in the Military 
Academy Frunze. In 1946 preparations were already beginning for 
the China war. At that time Zhukov disappeared. By 1947 people 
were wondering where Zhukov had gone, and what had happened to 
him. I remember once in June of 1946—it was 11 o’clock at night— 
a colonel instructor came to my room and made bad comments about 
Zhukov. We all felt that such tactics were merely a coverup, that 
certain people were supposed to speak bad about Zhukov to cover up 
the fact of what new assignment he might have. In 1947 we all 
knew that Zhukov was in the Far East, and that he is chief director 
of the military operations in China. 

Mr. Kunzie. Was that common discussion in the school in 1947 

Colonel Buxar. Openly it was not stated in the school, but the 
students who liked Zhukov spoke of him, and how that Zhukov was 
a great military leader, and was in the Far East and directing military 
operations in the China war theater. 

Mr. Kunzic. How did the students who talked about Zhukov learn 
that he was directing operations in China? 

Colonel Buxar. They heard that from other Russians in the school. 

(At this point Representative Clyde Doyle left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kunziae. Did you believe that Zhukov was in China? 

Colonel Buxar. I can swear that in God’s name! I have also other 
information. 

Mr. Kunzic. What is this other information? 

Colonel Buxar. I got this information from my informants at home, 
I mean from Czechoslovakia. Also in 1951 Zhukov appeared in 
Warsaw; and before that there were rumors that he was transported 
to Kotelnikov. 

(At this point Representative Kit Clardy left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kunzie. Do you have any additional information? 

(At this point Representative Harold H. Velde returned to the 
hearing room.) 

Colonel Buxar. Russians themselves stated in the school that 
Zhukov is the greatest expert in military operations in the Far East— 
in 1939 he had been the chief commander in Mongolia, where he de- 
feated the Japanese armies, and the Russians stated that he is an ex- 
pert, the biggest expert in military operations in the Far East. 

Mr. Kunzie. Colonel Bukar, it is my understanding that you have 
with you a map which you have made; is that correct? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzia. I have marked this map as “Bukar Exhibit No. 2” 
for identification. 

When did you come to this country, Colonel* 

Colonel Buxar. December 19, 1952. 

Mr. Kunzic. You got this map in this country? 

Colonel Buxkar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzie. The marks which I see upon it in bright red ink you 
put on it yourself; is that correct? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 
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Mr. Kunzic. In order that we may go further into this map and 
what the marks on it mean, I should like to offer it into evidence and 
ask that it be admitted into evidence as ‘‘Bukar Exhibit No. 2.” 

Mr. Veuve. Yes; it will be so admitted. 

Mr. Kunzie. May I continue? 

Mr. Veutpr. Yes; proceed with your questions. 

Mr. Kunzia. Now, Colonel, I see marks in red ink all over this map. 
Will you explain to this committee just what they mean? 

Colonel Buxar. I prepared this map according to a lecture given 
in the Frunze Academy in Moscow in 1946. The lecture was delivered 
by the expert of the Foreign Ministry, named Sverdlov. 

Mr. Vetpn. Was he a general? 

Colonel Buxar. An expert from the foreign service, Mr. Sverdlov, 
stated his lecture in this way: 

The Soviet Intelligence Service has managed to get plans, according to which 
Great Britain prepares in 1955 a definite attack to destroy the Soviet Union. 

He stated in his lecture that— 
in this action the whole Western World will take part. We see on the map the 
capital of the Soviet Union. Western Germany has on its territory, besides the 
American Army, the British Army, and the French Army, and at least 500,000 
German soldiers. 

Mr. Kunzia. Is that what they told you? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; in this lecture. It was stated by Mr. 
Sverdlov in the academy. 

As an example of the working of this British plan, he cited the 
American and British intervention in Greece, which was the cause 
of the defeat of the Communist partisans. 

(At this point Representative Francis E. Walter left the hearing 
room.) 

Colonel Buxar. Further he stated: 

Turkey is in complete service of the West. The Americans and British have 
military bases in Iran, and Chiang Kai-shek is in war with Chu Teh. 

Mr. Kunzia. This was in 1947? 

Colonel Buxar. 1946 began the war, please. Sverdlov also 
stated that— 

America prepares highways and builds highways and military bases in North 
Africa. Through Central Africa another highway is to be constructed. Africa 
is to serve as military base for operations against the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Kunzic. You are not citing these points as facts, but merely 
as what the Russians told you; is that right? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. They said: 

Therefore, we Russians must take over the Dardanelles and Bosporus before 
1955. Weshall close in the Mediterranean Sea, and so we will prevent the British 
and Americans from having a throughway through Suez to the Indian Ocean. We 
shall not wait till they strike, but comrades, officers, we shall take over the Western 
Europe before 1955. 

Mr. Kunzia. Therefore these red arrows on your map mean the 
direction in which the Russians feel they must move? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; I do not say that they are exact, but they 
are made according to the lecture delivered by Mr. Sverdlov in the 
school in Moscow—in the officers’ club at the Frunze Academy in 
Moscow. 

Mr. Kunzia. The officers’ club is where you have already told us 
political lectures were given; is that right? 
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Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzic. Why is Alaska marked in red? 

Colonel Buxar. In the political lectures delivered to us, the Com- 
munists many times mentioned Alaska. They stated that the Russian 
Czar sold Alaska to the United States to get money for himself for his 
personal enjoyment. They stated: 

We Russians do not acknowledge this sale. Alaska belongs to the Soviet Union, 
and the day will come that we shall infiltrate Alaska, and that Alaska shall again 
belong to us. 

Mr. Veuve. Did he say which one of the moves would come first, 
and from which direction? 

Colonel Bukar. Everything I have given you here is true—I. 
swear it is absolutely true, but I know you will understand that I 
can’t give you actual and specific details because time has elapsed, and 
[ can’t remember it all exactly, but everything I have said is true. 
[t is especially true what I told you about 1955, and the fact that there 
would be fighting by that time. 

Mr. Kuwnzie. In your instructions in the school, Colonel, when you 
studied the material which you have put forth on this map, did they 
ever mention to you at that time any Americans whom they considered 
friends of Russia? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes; in particular I remember the names of Mr. 
Lattimore and Mr. Wallace. Inan article published in the newspaper 
Krasnaja-Zvezda, which is the organ of the Red Army, was a para- 
graph named ‘Our Friends Abroad.’”’ I remember that among others, 
these names, too, were mentioned, there in the article. Spec ial 
attention was paid in the school to the Progressive Party in America, 
under the leadership of Mr. Wallace. The Communist Party con- 
siders this Progressive Party as a branch which will in the future 
occupy all important or dominant, positions by which the Communist 
Party wants to seize power in the United States, and create the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It seems to me that in 1947 some 
election had to be held in the United States, or else preparations 
for elections, and the Communists expressed hope that Wallace will 
gain the most votes cast in these elections. At this time every week 
there was a discourse about Wallace as a friend of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Kunzie. Now, Colonel, I wish to shift the line of questioning 
to something entirely different. We have been discussing here, both 
yesterday and today, the actual instruction which you received in the 
military school, and in special political lectures given in the officers’ 
club in the Frunze Academy. The experiences you related in the early 
part of your testimony, plus your experiences in the school, in many 
ways certainly qualify you as an expert on these subjects. 

| should now like to ask you a few other questions which do not 
necessarily relate exactly to your experiences in the school, but to your 
general experiences in Russia and in your native land. 

Colonel, do you have any knowledge of the infamous executions in 
tis Katyn Forest? 

Colonel Buxar. In person I was not there, therefore as my own 
experience I cannot state anything. But I have had information from 
Chief of Staff Stanislov, of the Partisan Brigade, which brigade was 
located in Slovakia in the Chergov Mountains on September 3, 1944. 
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He said to me that he took part in the massacre of the Polish officers 
in the region of Katyn. 

Mr. Kunzia. Did he tell you the massacre was carried out by the 
Russians? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. 

Mr. Kunzia. Colonel, at the present time we hear a great deal in 
the United States about the new surprising alleged Russian peace 
offensive. It has taken on the name among people here as the 
“phony peace offensive.”’ Based upon your experiences in the 
underground of Europe, what is your opinion of this present, alleged 
‘peace offensive?”’ 

Colonel BuKxar. The Soviet peace offensive which is being spread 
is aimed to deceive the free world in the West. Malenkov holds in 
his one hand the sign marked ‘“‘Peace”’ and in the other hand he holds 
a bloodied sword. Relating it to Asia, what is peace when 400,000 
litres of United Nations blood has flown in Korea? 

The Soviet proposals for peace can be compared to the situation in 
which the Soviet Union lived in 1917. At that time the Soviet Union 
issued a slogan “The Soviet Country Is In Danger.’ The Com- 
munists accepted the peace settlement at Brest-Litovsk in order to 
save the Communist country before it could be destroyed. The 
Communist Party and the Communist State took over, from 1945 on, 
so much territory that in these territories they have to consolidate 
their power. They bave to build up Communist armies in these 
countries, to increase the output of heavy industry, and to prepare the 
nations located in the sphere of the Soviet Union for the next war. 

The Russians stated, ‘““‘We need a rest.’”’ They stated that during 
the lectures in the Frunze Academy: 

We need the rest in order to increase the output of iron—in order not to fear 
the capitalist West 

Mr. Kunzia. In other words, Colonel, you feel that the U.S. S. R. 
is really biding its time, and building up its strength, and that the 
peace offensive is completely phony? 

Colonel BuKar. Yes; [ do. 

Mr. Kunzia. Colonel, what was the exact date again that you left 
the school in Moscow? 

Colonel Buxar. The 2d of November 1947. 

Mr. Kunzic. What have you done from 1947 until the present 
time, when you came over to this country a few months ago? 

Colonel Bukar. When I returned in 1947 from Moscow to Prague, 
to Czechoslovakia, I gathered information about the political situa- 
tion. J worked in the underground. 

Mr. Kunzic. Until you came to this country? 

Colonel Buxar. Until I came on December 19, 1953, to this 
country, but my underground activities did not end at this time 
because I have still connections with my country. 

Mr. Kunzic. We understand, Colonel, and that is why the com- 
mittee specifically did not wish to go into your real name. Is the 
underground against communism functioning today in Slovakia? 

Colonel BuKar. The underground movement in Slovakia did not 
die. It is alive since 1945, and it expresses itself in sabotage in 
factories, on railroads, and in the Communist state apparatus. 
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First of all, these underground activities consist of giving exact 
information to the Western World. We Czechoslovakian people here 
in the Western World get reports or news from Slovakia which we 
use to inform people in the Western World. Peoples of the West 
must understand the bad situation in which the God-fearing Slovak 
people fight the godless Communists. 

The Slovak nation is in a situation in which it will get aid, only if 
the Slovak nation will be understood by the people in the West. The 
Slovak nation hopes that it will get aid and understanding, and the 
people who are working in the underground also hope that they will 
get material aid from the Western World. 

(At this point, Representative Harold H. Velde left the hearing 
room.) 

Mr. Kunzic. Colonel, do the people in Czechoslovakia, from your 
informants, listen to the Voice of America? 

Colonel Buxar. I state that the Radio of Free Europe, according 
to my information gotten from Slovakia until November 1952, is not 
being listened to. It is to be regretted that the speeches of American 
statesmen and politicians are not being transmitted by the radio in 
their fullness. The Voice of America and the Radio of Free Europe 
curtail the speeches of American statesmen according to their needs. 
The Slovak nation has no need to be led politically. They are ene 
mies, strong enemies, sworn enemies of communism. They are ad- 
herents of western culture, and they ask that the speeches of the 
statesmen should be broadcast in their completeness. 

Mr. Kunzia. In other words, you feel that the Voice of America 
could be improved if the speeches of leading statesmen were broadcast 
more completely? 

Colonel Buxar. Not in excerpts, but completely. Yes; they should 
be broadcast in full. 

Mr. Kunzic. You wouldn’t say then, that we should have no Voice 
of America but, if 1 understand you correctly, you are saying that it is 
very important and should be continued? 

Colonel Buxar. The Voice of America is very necessary, and I ask 
that they establish in the Voice of America a separate Slovak section. 

Mr. Kunzic. Now, Colonel, I have one final matter I would like to 
bring up. Do you have any knowledge of the Oatis affair? 

Colonel Buxar: Y es; I have a knowledge, and I followed this case 
with excitement, because the Oatis case has a bad influence on the 
underground movement in Slovakia. 

Mr. Kunzic. Would you explain your feelings in this matter in 
detail to the committee, Colonel? 

Colonel Buxar. Yes. The Communist regime of Czechoslovakia 
is holding Oatis in order to psychologically liquidate the resistance 
because William Oatis re presents the group of states, not only America, 
which are opposing communism. 

Therefore, in the case of William Oatis, we are not dealing just with 
the physic val person of Oatis. It is not-just Oatis who is imprisoned, 
but it is America who is sitting in the jail of Pankrac in order that the 
Communists may demonstrate “We are not afraid of America.” 

The underground of Slovakia has serious misgivings in the case of 
Oatis, in thinking that the democratic West does not protect its own 
citizens, especially in such cases when these citizens were imprisoned, 
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not for subversion or any antistate activity, but were arrested simply 
because the Communist regime wishes to impress its own oppressed 
population behind the Iron Curtain that the Red regimes are able to 
play the first role in world policies—which is demonstrated by impris- 
onment of western citizens with impunity. Such action, of course, 
has a consequence, that the weaker members of the resistance are 
silenced, and even eliminated. 

This is a major reason why William Oatis should, and must be, 
liberated. This is in the interest of not only America alone but, as 
said above, also in the interest of all underground movements behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I condemn the negotiations, as made up to the present, concerning 
the release of William Oatis, because they were inadequate when 
one considers the might and prestige of the United States, and be- 
cause they only showed the diplomatic weakness of the whole free 
world. 

There should have been no negotiations whatsoever, but strict 
countermeasures should have been taken, such as immediate arrest 
of the Soviet newspapermen on duty in the United States of America. 

Moved by the highest of motives, and in order to remedy this 
unfortunate situation, I gladly and voluntarily place myself at the 
disposal of the United States Government in order to directly nego- 
tiate with Kremlin my own exchange for the freedom of William 
Oatis. 

My life has been a series of hardships, war, and death. First, 
years of warfare, then years at Moscow, then hardships and suffering 
under communism. 

I have lost everything—my wife, my home, everything. 

My best friends were liquidated. It is all gone. 

Then I came to this country, and what do I see? Everyone is 
asleep here. They do not recognize the danger. That is why I am 
willing to sacrifice my life. 

I am willing to die as an exchange for Mr. Oatis, with the condition 
that the Western World—the United States—will oblige itself, please, 
to destroy communism, and liberate all nations from the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and will grant to my nation and people its own 
life, within the framework of an independent and free Slovak Republic. 

Mr. Kunzie. Thank you very much, Colonel. I have no further 
questions for this witness, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scuerer (acting as chairman). The subpena of the witness 
will be continued indefinitely for the future. It is being continued in 
case we desire to obtain further information from the colonel. That 
is the reason for the continuance of the subpena, Colonel Bukar. 

At this time I want to state, on behalf of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, that we deeply appreciate the splendid testi- 
mony and most valuable information given to us by the colonel, and 
we want to thank him for that testimony. We feel he has rendered 
a valuable service, not only to the committee, but to the United States. 

Colonel Buxar. I thank you very much for your words, and I regret 
only that it is only now I was able to thank the Government of the 
United States, that it permitted me to come here and present my case 


against communism, which wanted to bring me up as a killer of man- 
kind. 
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Mr. Scuurer. We regret that we did not get this information at an 
earlier date. That is our loss. 

Colonel Buxar. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kunzig. Thank you, Colonel. I have nothing further to bring 
before this committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scuzrer. The committee will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 6:05 p. m., eastern daylight time, on Thursday, 
May 14, 1953, the executive session adjourned.) 
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